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At Liverpool Mr. Chamberlain began by stating his case, 
and his first point was that the trade of this country, as 
measured by its exports to foreign countries and British 
possessions, has during the last twenty or thirty years been 
nearly stationary. Mr. Chamberlain has evidently not yet 
learned that that apparent stagnation is not real, that there 
has in fact been a very considerable increase in the quan- 
tities of our produce exported. But it seems useless to 
attempt to make him see that fact. He also said that our 
export trade to all those foreign countries which have 
arranged tariffs against us has enormously diminished. Now, 
our average annual export of British and Irish products 
alone to the countries described in the Board of Trade 
Memoranda as “ Principal Protected Countries” for the 
quinquennial period 1875-1879 is 88.5 millions; for the 
period 1885-1889, 92 millions; for the period 1895-1899, 
94-7 millions ; and for the last three years, 104.2 millions. 
So much for the enormous diminution. 


Mr. Chamberlain has at length realised the necessity of 
saying something about our shipping industry, but only to 
see how far he can disparage its progress. He said that 
the increase in the British tonnage between 1890 and 1go1 
was 1,400,000. It was actually an increase from 7,978,000 
to 9,608,000, that is to say, 1,600,000; and if Mr. Cham- 
berlain would take the year 1902 he would find an increase 
of a further 466,000. But this is the increase for steam 
and sailing vessels combined. The increase is most marked 
in steam. Steam tonnage has risen over 3,000,000 tons 
between 1890 and 1902, while sailing tonnage has fallen off. 
Now in freight-earning capacity the steam ton is reckoned 
at four times the sailing ton. The effective increase in our 
shipping is therefore far greater than Mr. Chamberlain’s 
figures allow. Mr. Chamberlain spoke also of our exclusion 
from the coasting trade of certain countries, when our 
own is open to all. According to the Board of Trade 
Memoranda (p. 187), of our own coasting trade over 99 
per cent. of the tonnage with cargoes is British, nearly all 
foreign tonnage being in ballast. Of the colonial coasting 
trade 6 per cent. is British tonnage. ‘The foreign tonnage 
engaged in the coasting trade of the United Kingdom is 
mainly Norwegian, Swedish, and German. Germany for- 
nishes about one-quarter, and of entrances and clearances 
in 1902 about 93,000 tons were German, whilst in the pre- 
ceding year the entrances and clearances of British ship- 
ping in the German coasting trade were 130,000 tons, which 
means that we have a much bigger share in the German 
coasting trade than the Germans have in the British. 


As Mr. Chamberlain is keenly concerned for British ship- 
ping, the following passage from the Shipping World of 
October 28 may interest him: 

“Perhaps no industry has weathered the storm with 
greater buoyancy and steadiness than shipbuilding. At- 
tention has already been directed to the fact that we. were 


turning out cargo tonnage at the previously unheard-of 
price of £5 10s. per ton, a price substantially lower than 





the corresponding ship can be produced for on the con- 
tinent; while American yards could probably not dupli- 
cate the North-East Coast vessel for less than about /10 
a ton. What is most significant is that we are able to pay 
the best wages (taking purchasing powers and other factors 
into account) to our workers, pay the best dividends to 
our shareholders, and give employment to more workers, 
even in comparative sense, than any other country in the 
world. And it cannot be doubted that we can sell ships 
for the low price stated, because we buy what is in reality 
raw material—material a little removed from the raw state 
—for less than the cost of production, less than it can be 
bought for by our shipbuilding competitors in the country 
where it is produced.” 





Mr. Chamberlain declares that there has been an im- 
mense increase in our export trade to the colonies and 
British possessions ; but whilst that is true to some extent, 
the increase is not nearly so great as Mr. Chamberlain 
boasts. For the period 1806-1898 our average exports to 
British possessions were go millions. In 1899 they were 
94.2 millions ; in 1902, 117.5 millions. ‘There is thus an 
apparent increase between 1899 and 1902 of 23 millions ; 
but these were War years, and the greater part of the in- 
crease—over 14 millions—was for Cape Colony and Nata! 
during the War years. That is to say, it represents War 
material. When Mr. Chamberlain talks of our increasing 
and decreasing markets, it will be useful for him to have 
the tables sent by Mr. D. A. Thomas to the Standard 
before him. Mr. Thomas shows that our total exports to 
Europe between the twe periods 1886-1890 and 1896- 
1900 increased 25.4 per cent., or if we take the exports ex- 
clusive of coal, 17.2 per cent. Between the same two 
periods the increase of our exports to British possessions 
was only 5.7 per cent., or without coal 5.9 per cent. Ob- 
viously, therefore, if we are to pay attention to our increas- 
ing markets, it is to Europe we should look, and not to the 
colonies. 





Mr. Chamberlain’s most appealing point in his address 
to the shipowners turned on the « ference between the 
treatment of foreign and British ships in British ports. 
He tells us that while English ships are prevented from 
overloading there is no such restriction on the foreigner, 
and that while the English owner has to register his tonnage, 
the foreigner may have a different register which works 
out more advantageously to him. If these things are so, 
it is a -~ievous fact, but it is a fact that has absolutely 
nothing to do with fiscal policy, but with proper Board of 
Trade regulations. With regard to loading, the shipowners 
have, in fact, had a bill before Parliament providing for the 
equal treatment of home and foreign shipping, and against 
this bill no one could, on Free Trade principles, have a 
word to say. The question of register is also surely one for 
shipowners to take up for themselves. Mr. Chamberlain 
has no warrant for mixing up a question of this kind with 
the Free ‘Trade issue. 





In his attempt to explain his 149 millions of manufac- 
tured imports, Mr. Chamberlain refers Sir Robert Giffen to 
a table in the Board of Trade’s Memoranda. But what 
Mr. Chamberlain does not say is that the classification 
adopted there was given up by the Board of Trade some 
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time ago as imperfect. If he will look at the Summary 


Table, given in the accounts 


of trade and navigation for 


December, 1902, on page 3 he will find that the import of 


manufactured articles for 1902 


is given there as gg millions. 


Even this list, as has been repeatedly shown, includes many 
half-manufactured materials for use in further industrial 
processes. Leather to the value of 8 rrillions is a con- 
spicuous example. Moreover, the 99 miliions include re- 
exports, which Mr. Chamberlain does not deign to notice. 


Mr. Chamberlain has certainly not studied the literature 


of Cerman Protectionism for 


nothing. We let the follow- 


ing specimen of the “ deadly parallel” speak for itself : 


Mr. Chamberlain at Tynemouth, 
October 21. 

For twenty years past the 
foreigners have attacked his 
markets one after another and 
they have made great inroads 
upon him. . . . They have done 
it partly owing to the advan- 
tage given by their fiscal system 
+.» » OWing tothe fact that, as 
to many of them, they have not 
adopted our humanitarian views 
about the position of working 
men, and accordingly they have 
been able to produce more 
cheaply, but they have got their 


Petition of the Duisburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce to the Ger- 
man Chancellor, 1893. 

Our keenest or practically 
only competition with the Ger- 
man soda industry comes from 
England, which, by means of 
an extraordinarily favourable 
combination of conditions, pro- 
duces substantially cheaperthan 
our manufacturers. Coal and 
workmen's wages, two of the 
chief expenses in the produc- 
tion of soda, are lower there 
than with us. Zhe burden of 
social legislation does not exist. 
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labour at a lower pric». ..+ In short, England pos- 
sesses through all this such an 
advantage that our import duty 
is an absolutely necessary bul- 
wark against English competi 
tion. 

So that even Mr. Chamberlain’s arguments are “ made in 

Germany.” 

The Russo-German ‘Tariff War has been cited on the 
Free Trade side as evidence of the small value to be ob- 
tained by retaliatory methods, and on the Protectionist 
side as a striking instance of the benefit of retaliation. It 
is only, however, by ignoring the actual facts of Russo- 
German commerce between 1891 and 1895 that the Pro- 
tectionist argument can be supported. The actual facts 
oi the case are as follows: 

In 1891 Russia put a very high tariff on all imported 
goods, and in the following year Germany refused on Rus- 
sian cereals the reductions granted in the Caprivi Treaties 
to Austria and other nations. In 1893 Russia put on her 
maximum duties against Germany, upon which Germany 
retorted with a surtax of 50 per cent. on Russian goods. 
The two nations came to an agreement in 1894. Thus 
1892 was the first year in which Russo-German trade was 
seriously hampered by the new tariffs, and 1895 was the 
first complete year in which this trade was allowed to con- 
tinue on a freer basis. ‘The following figures show the 
actual effect of the high tariffs on Russo-German trade 
between 1892 and 1894 as compared with earlier and later 
years : 

SPECIAL TRADE IN ‘000,000 Marks. 
German Imports from German Exports 


Russia. to Russia. 
1890 ih oa 522 nA Pee 183 
1891 aon aa 578 _ ais 145 
1892 suet ase 381 (129 
1893 ae ae 352: Tariff War <~ 135 
1894 ae ae 439 | (170 
1895 on ne 567 — ta 207 
1896 wie ina 628 oe ol 231 


But the after effects of the Tariff War are not yet con- 
cluded. The new German general tariff contains mini- 
mum duties on corn higher than the duties granted to 
Russia at the close of the tariff war in 1894, and maximum 
duties much higher. The new general Russian Tariff con- 
tains a number of duties higher on the Western land front 
than on the sea front, thus in effect discriminating against 
Germany and in favour of a country like the United King- 
dom of which the trade is sea borne. 


A return has just been issued of all the treaties of com- 
merce and navigation between Great Britain and Foreign 
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Powers which contain “ most-favoured-nation clauses.” 
They are forty-two in number, and are with practically all 
the important States in the world. Every one of these 
treaties would cease if we established preferential treat- 
ment for the Colonies ; for they are all based on the condi- 
tion that we give no State any advantage over those with 
which we have made treaties, and so long as our Colonies 
are allowed to have tariff systems of their own, it is im- 
possible for us to argue that they are not for commercial 
purposes on the same footing as independent States. And 
for the purposes of retaliation we might have to negotiate 
separate treaties with a majority, if not with all, of these 
States. ‘Those negotiations must necessarily take a long 
time, and must have a very disturbing effect on business so 
long as the result is uncertain. 


Germany is at present waiting for the result of her com- 
mercial negotiations, and the report of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Dresden for 1902 takes a very gloomy view 
of the situation. It points out that it must be a consider- 
able time before business recovers its old confidence, since 
in reply to the recent raising of the German tariff, Russia 
and Switzerland have replied by similar action (in Russia 
directed almost solely against German goods), and Austria 
is proposing to do the same. No one can foresee the result 
of the negotiations, and meanwhile trade remains greatly 
disorganised. 





Ina letter to the Westminster Gaze/te on October 22, Mr. 
A. L. Bowley suggests some interesting results from his 
examination of the cost of import and export prices since 
1881. His tables indicate an increase of 20 per cent. 
in our output of exports, together with an increase of 
20 per cent. in the price paid for them by the foreigner as 
measured in commodities. The price of our exports of 
manufactured textiles and of metal products has not fallen 
so rapidly as the prices paid by us for our raw materials— 
that is, we buy our raw matei%al more cheaply and sell our 
manufactured products more-early in comparison. The 
conclusion that Mr. Bowley draws is that foreign tariffs do 
not generally have the effect of beating down the price of 
our goods, but, on the contrary, through trying to shut 
out some of the goods which we send to them to pay for 
the supplies (chiefly of food and raw material) which they 
are anxious to send us, foreigners are compelled to pay us 
constantly increasing prices for what they find themselves 
compelled to take from us. 


In a letter to the Spectator of October 17 Mr. Haldane 
draws attention to the comparative growth. of British and 
German trade, as an illustration of the advantage which 
a Free Trade country enjoys over a Protectionist country 
when both are competing in a protected market. He shows 
that the average annual export of British home products to 
a group of seven States—Russia, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, and the United States—for the 
period 1900-1902 was 18 per cent. higher than the average 
for the preceding three years; the corresponding German 
export increased meanwhile only ro per cent. Since the 
Dingley tariff came into force in the United States in 1898, 
German exports to that country have increased 34 per cent. 
up to 1902, whilst in the same five years British exports to 
the United States have increased 60 per cent. 








OLD FALLACIES. 





HE most remarkable feature in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech at Liverpool on Tuesday was his total failure 

to answer his critics. His figures, his arguments, his pro- 
posals have been riddled with criticism by Lord Spencer, 
Lord Rosebery, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, Lord Goschen, 
Mr. Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton, and others, of whom 
one might make a list reaching to the bottom of the page. 
It has been shown that his figures are wrong, and that many 
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of his arguments are ludicrous. It has been shown that 
his proposals would do what he denies they would do, and 
the world has waited for Mr. Chamberlain’s answer. In 
what does Mr. Chamberlain’s answer consist? To the 
majority of his critics he has not a word to reply. His 
answers consist in two points, apparently designed to prove 
how fine a judge he is of courtesy. One is a sneer at Mr. 
Asquith’s intelligence, and the other is a repetition, by 
implication, of the old and exploded libel on the Cobden 
Club. As to the actual criticism which has been passed 
upon him Mr. Chamberlain is silent, and he is silent for 
the best of reasons, because he has no answer to make. 
That at least is the conclusion which anyone who has taken 
the trouble to follow the debate hitherto will indubitably 
draw from the speech of Tuesday. 

Mr. Chamberlain at the outset repeats the series of falla- 
cies upon which his proposals for fiscal reaction are based. 
His case, he says, is that the trade of the country should 
be measured mainly by exports. This is, in itself, suffi- 
cient to put him out of court. Exports are not an adequate 
measure of foreign trade, and foreign trade is not an 
adequate measure of total trade. Exports might increase 
owing to the depression in the home market, as has hap- 
pened of late in Germany, and they might stagnate because 
the home trade was increasing and because foreign invest- 
ments were growing. In all these cases export trade would 
be no measure whatever of total trade. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
next point is that for twenty or thirty years our exports have 
been practically stationary, which is simply not the fact, 
and his third point is that our export trade to foreign 
countries which protect themselves against us has enor- 
mously diminished, which is also contrary to fact. Fourthly, 
he states that by the ordinary tests of prosperity protective 
nations have progressed faster than we have done, which 
iS again contrary to fact. 

These several positions are false ; they are known to be 
false; they have been publicly shown to be false by a 
series of speakers in the last few weeks ; and Mr. Chamber- 
lain can do no better than get up and re-assert them with- 
out endeavouring in the smallest degree to turn the point of 
the criticisms passed upon them. When, therefore, Mr. 
Chamberlain proceeds to lay his hand on his heart and 
ask the country to accept his assurance that his proposals 
will not increase the cost of living, we must tell him that 
his assurance will be seriously regarded when he shows us 
the figures upon which it is based, and can prove that they 
are neither mis-state? nor miscalculated. 

It is with some relief that we pass from these musty 
fallacies, which do not bear the fresh air, to the newer 
portions of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. A considerable 
portion of his argument is devoted to showing that Free 
Trade is incompatible with Trade Unionism. If it were so 
we should have thought that Mr. Chamberlain would have 
been a Free Trader, for we do not know what he has done 
in friendliness to Trade Unionism, and we do know that the 
Government of which he was a member has discredited 
itself in the eyes of the trade union world by appointing a 
Commission to inquire into the legal position of Trade 
Unions without appointing upon it a single Trade Unionist. 
But let that pass. What is the substantial worth of the 
argument which contrasts Trade Unionism with Free Trade ? 
We are not concerned with the question whether Cobden 
sixty years ago or Mr. Chamberlain’s great supporter, Zhe 
Times, to-day, be the most determined enemy of trades 
unionism. We are concerned merely with the logic of the 
facts, and we should say that Mr. Chamberlain in this speech 
has given us a sufficient answer on the general principle 
He points out that the object of trade unionism 
It is “ to enable 


involved. 
is what is called “ the collective bargain.” 
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working men by union and combination among themselves 
to meet employers on equal terms, and to bargain with 
them.” What is there in this that is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of free exchange? The individual workman is at a 
disadvantage as compared with the average individual 
employer. One has capital and the other has none, one 
can wait and the other cannot, one has at his disposal 
means of knowing the conditions of the industry which 
are not at the disposal of the other. When the medizval 
system of industry broke up and the workman’s position 
was left unregulated by law, workmen speedily found them- 
selves on these grounds at a disadvantage in dealing with 
their employers, and they found that the only means at 
their disposal of making good the disadvantage was to act 
in unison and bargain with the employer col'ectively. Com- 
bination, in short, is the method by which the workman 
seeks that economic equality by which the free exchange 
of industrial services is rendered a fair exchange, and one 
equally beneficial to employers and employed. That 
Trade Unions, when grown powerful, have, like other 
bodies of men, abused their powers is very possible. That 
there are cases in which they have sought monopoly, and 
have become for their own industry Protectionists, has 
also been admitted by friendly historians of the movement. 
But candid and fair-minded critics would say that, from 
the broad social point of view, Trade Unionism is to be 
approved precisely in so far as it tends to establish the 
equality necessary to the beneficial working of free indus- 
try, and to be condemned precisely in so far as it has 
been tainted with Protectionism. 

Mr. Chamberlain goes on to read the working classes a 
lesson in Protectionism by condemning the importation of 
cheap and sweated foreign goods by public bodies. |The 
purchase of tram rails by the London County Council from 
Germany—he probably means Belgium—represents to him 
a loss of industry to the United Kingdom. Both his argu- 
ments on this point are worth noting. In the first place he 
is concerned that inferior and sweated foreign labour 
should displace the industry of better paid British 
workmen. In this argument he repeats his tacit 
admission that the alleged prosperity of foreign 
Protectionists is a sham. And in the second place 
he makes a further exposure of his ignorance of the nature 
of international trade by taking the whole value of the 
importation as a loss to this country, and calculating 
one-half of it as a loss of wages. Mr. Chamberlain should 
recognise that the £41,000 worth of rails which trouble 
him have got to be paid for, and that they will be paid for 
by British industry. If we refused to import Belgian rails 
when they serve our purpose we should lose an opportunity 
of exportation to Germany to a corresponding amount. 
British industry, taken as a whole, does not lose a penny 
by the importation of foreign rails, but gains by having the 
cheaper article. 

In Liverpool Mr. Chamberlain was compelled to say 
something of shipping, and had necessarily to refer to the 
able pamphlet of Mr. Norman Hill, which, from Mr. Hill’s 
extensive acquaintance with the shipping industry, must 
have necessarily affected opinion in Liverpool. We deal 
elsewhere in detail with Mr. Chamberlain’s remarkable 
figures, but we may point out here that he can only make 
anything like a case for running down his country in this 
relation by comparing the growth of our shipping with that 
of the rest of the world taken together. We are glad to 
notice that he at length recognises our shipping to be of 
the nature of an export, an admission which if carried 
through would destroy most of his calculations as to the 
stagnation of our export trade. But he vitiates the admis- 
sion by the unintelligence with which he deals with the 
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whole question of imports and exports, for he actually says 
of that part of our shipping which “is paid in the purchase 
of alien goods abroad,” that it is in “ the nature of imports 
Mr. Cham- 


berlain really seems to have imports on the brain. He 


into this country, and not exports out of it.” 

s them everywhere. In this passage he would actually 
have us believe that what pays for an import is in itself an 
import, an argument by which he might transfer the whole 
©. Our export trade to the import side, and prove that we 
are exporting nothing. In the same way he might argue 
that the money with which a man pays his tailor’s bill re- 
presents to him an additional suit of clothes. When a case 
is vitiated by such fundamental and far-reaching fallacies 
it seems superfluous to criticise it in detail. 

Mr. Chamberlain has substantially no new argument to 
bring forward. His case is exhausted. Logically it has 
been exploded from top to bottom, and it only remains for 
his critics to repeat and reinforce their exposure until it is 
driven into the head of everyone who can appreciate a 
figure or an argument. 





THE DUTY ON FLOUR. 


At Glasgow after proposing a duty of 2s. a quarter on 
corn, Mr. Chamberlain said : 

‘I propose that the corresponding tax which will have 
to be put on flour should give a substantial preference to 
the miller. I do that in order to re-establish one of our 
most ancient industries in this country.” 


‘ 


He gave no indication of the amount of the “ correspond- 
ing tax,” but it is estimated by competent authorities in the 
milling industry that to give a “ substantial preference ” to 
the British millers, which should be effective for protective 
purposes, the duty on imported flour would have to be at 
least 2s. 6d. upon the sack of 280lb. When the corn duty 
was one shilling a quarter the duty on imported flour was 
1s. ol4d. on the sack of 280lb. Millers denied that this 
gave them anything but the most trifling preference. Sup- 
pose the duty doubled—that is, 2s. on wheat and 2s. 1d. 
on flour—the preference would still be trifling, and high 
authorities hold that an extra 5d. would be the least amount 
that would make it worth having. That is to say, the duty 
on flour would have to be, roughly, 2s. 6d. a sack. 

What would be the result? First, since the duty on flour 
would be higher than that on wheat, it would pay the 
colonist to send his supplies to this country in the form of 
flour instead of wheat. By so doing he would save the 
freight on the offal, that is to say, on about 35 per cent. of 
the whole amount. The English miller would be left to 
face even more competition than at present. Certainly the 
effect would not be to help the re-establishment of “ one of 
our most ancient industries.” 

Next: What would be the result to the consumer, even 
assuming that the results suggested in the preceding para- 
graph did not occur? ‘The quantity of foreign and colonial 
flour imported into this country has averaged about 
8,000,000 sacks during recent years, and of this probably 
not more than 700,000 sacks at the outside are of colonial 
origin. If we assume that in spite of the Protective duties 
the total amount of flour imported does not decease, and 
that by reason of Colonial Preference these 700,000 sacks 
are increased to 2,000,000, this would leave 6,000,000 sacks 
of foreign flour, on which there would be an extra duty of 
about 6d. per sack. On this basis the Exchequer would 
receive an extra 6d. on 6,000,000 sacks (£150,000) 
while the price of these 6,000,000 sacks would fix the 
price of the whole cons:mption in the United Kingdom, 
which is about 36,000,000 sacks. Sixpence per sack on 


36,000,000 sacks is £900,000, of which the Exchequer 
would get £150,000, and the rest would go to someone, 
but certainly not, in the main, to the Colonial producer. 
In regard to the whole proposal to give Colonial wheat 
a Preference there are two facts which must be remem- 
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bered: (a) Canadian and Australian wheats are, at pre- 
sent, the dearest of all wheats of the world; their average 
price is 2s. a quarter more than that of an average good 
mixture of wheat; (b) the combined output of Canada 
and Australia at present is estimated at only 5 per cent. 
of the total crop of the world, which is reckoned at about 
350,000,000 quarters, and their export is only about 3 per 
vent. of that amount. Clearly it would take many years 
to raise their output to the point at which they would afford 
an adequate basis for our food supply. 





PROTECTION AND THE PAPE‘. 


TRADE. 





Some forcible arguments against interference with the 
paper-making industry are put forward in an interview 
which the World’s Paper Trade Review has just pub- 
lished with Mr. Wertheim, head of the firm of A. Wertheim 
and Co., of Manchester, London, Hamburg, and elsewhere. 
Mr. Wertheim is not a paper-maker, his business being to 
supply to paper-making firms in England and elsewhere 
the wood pulp which forms the raw material of the in- 
dustry. From his extensive business relations with the 
paper trade of Europe he is in an exceptionally favour- 
able position to compare the relative positions of the in- 
dustry in various countries. He points out, that, as regards 
efficiency of management and plant, all the paper-produc- 
ing countries are upon an equal level. The chief differ- 
ence is that, owing to the presence of vast forests at their 
very doors, the makers in Germany, America, and Scandi- 
navia enjoy an advantage over their rivals in England, who 
have to import the whole of their pulp from abroad. 
Despite this serious handicap, Mr. Wertheim finds that the 
English firms are far the most prosperous: 


‘Whilst in England most of the newspaper mills pay 
yearly dividends of from 5 to 12 per cent., and you hardly 
ever hear of a failure, what do you find in the Protected 
countries? When, not long after the introduction of pro- 
tective tariffs in Germany, news paper mills developed and 
began to export, ,aper makers in this market [England] 
complained bitterly, and were afraid that in the long run 
this competition would ruin their trade entirely. I then 
pointed out to them that the protective tariffs must neces- 
sarily make everything in Germany dearer, and that conse- 
quently, after a certain time, German news paper mills 
would no longer be able to compete in the open English 
market. What I predicted has already come to pass, and, 
except in the boom period during the war, when your paper 
mills could not supply the demand, hardly any more 
German news paper comes to this market.” 


While the English paper trade is thus successfully driving 
the German news paper out of the market, the condition 
of the Continental maker for ten years past appears to 
have been anything but enviable. Says Mr. Wertheim: 


“With a few exceptions some of the large German news 
paper mills have paid dividends of 2 to 5 per cent., some of 
them nothing at all, and a great many others have failed. 
In France practically the same state of affairs exists. With 
the exception of one large concern, whose prosperity is due 
to other circumstances, most of the mills making chiefly news 
paper yield a very meagre profit, and some of them are 
working under great difficulties; there, also, there 
have been a good many failures during the last ten years. 
In Spain, where large, new, well-equipped mills were erected, 
some hardly ever paid any dividend to speak of. A trust 
has now been formed in order to avoid a worse state of 
affairs. In America, where the great natural resources are 
at the disposal of news paper mills, one would expect that 
they would yield much larger profits than the English mills. 
This, however, as far as my knowledge goes, is not the 
case; most of the mills have been yielding on an average 
smaller dividends than the English ones. In Scandinavia, 
a country which, with its cheap wood supply, should be an 
ideal country for making large profits on news paper, you 
find that whilst some of the mills yield only a small profit, 
a good many are only existing with great difficulty.” 


Mr. Wertheim, who offers to prove his assertion by figures 
collected through his branch offices upon the Continent, 
asks whether the British paper industry has anything to 
gain by abandoning a system which yields such satisfactory 
results. 
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FISCAL REFORM AND THE BOOT 
TRADE. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. JAMES BRANCH. 


Much has been written about depression in the boot 
trade, and the advocates of Protection have prophesied 
glibly of the great things which the adoption of their 
theories would do for its improvement. Wishing to ascer- 
tain the facts of the case, and also the views of those 
actually engaged in the trade, writes our representative, I 
naturally went to Mr. James Branch, whose long experi- 
ence entitles him to speak as an expert. To those in the 
trade he is well known as the head of the firm of Messrs. 
J. Branch and Sons, one of our largest old-established 
bootmaking businesses, having large premises in Bethnal 
Green-road Mr. Branch 
has taken an active interest in social questions, and ably 
He 


and factories at Northampton. 


represents South-West Bethnal Green on the L.C.C. 
is also the Liberal candidate for the Enfield division. 

I found Mr. Branch in the midst of business, but he re- 
ceived me kindly, and | at once went to the point of my 
quest with the question: “Well, Mr. Branch, must the 
boot and shoe trade be reckoned as one of our depressed 
industries ?” 

“As to depression of trade,” he replied, “ I should say 
that just at present there is a depression in the boot and 
shoe trade, but it is not caused by the importation of 
foreign manufactured goods. In the export branch, I 
attribute it to the dislocation of the South African trade 
by the war, the accumulation of goods in the ports there, 
and the general disturbance in the country resulting from 
A more important factor in the question is the 
This has almost killed the 


the war. 
new high tariff in Australia. 
export trade—without exaggeration you may put the reduc- 
tion down at one-half. Whilst five years ago we were 
doing a very good trade there we are now doing nothing. 
Letters from our Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Western Australia attribute the decline to the 30 per cent. 


In South Africa we get 5 per cent. re- 


agents in 


ad valorem tariff. 
bate, but this does not help us much—by the way, Mr. 
Chamberlain, in one of his speeches, said that the rebate 
was 25 per cent. 

“Turning now to the home trade, here also we are 
obliged to say that there is depression arising from two 
causes—(1) the unfavourable season and excessive wet has 
affected largely the better class of goods; (2) the boot 
industry, in common with other trades, is suffering from 
the withdrawal of capital from business to national ex- 
penditure. This has prevented development and made 
money scarce for extensions. 
been withdrawn by bankers. 
powers of the poor, and necessarily makes trade slack.” 

“Comparing the condition to-day with that of earlier 
years, how does the trade fare? Has it grown?” 

“The boot trade has increased very considerably in the 
past twenty years, as is evidenced by the striking object- 


In some cases money has 
This affects the spending 


lesson shown in the provincial manufacturing towns. 
Northampton has nearly doubled in size; Kettering has 
more than doubled; Leicester has largely increased; in 








London the trade has not increased, owing to economic 


reasons, among them being the greater cost of land and the 
lack cf facilities for labour as compared with the provincial 
towns.” 

“What is .he relative importance of the home and 
foreig- trade?” 

* The home trade is by far the more important. Practi- 
cally we manufacture for the home market. There are 
some American, some Vienna, and some French and Swiss 
boots coming intg the country. These places are the chief 
sources of the foreign supply now, but they are all less im- 
portant than they were, and some of the imported boots are 
re-exported by factors. The boom in American boots of 
the past four years has gone. It was fostered by certain 
newspapers or it would not have lasted as long as it did, 
but it has passed now, and English manufacturers are 
making boots that will compete with the American.” 

“ How would the proposed duty of 10 per cent. on im- 
ported manufactured goods affect the boot trade?” 

“Tt would be beneficial to the trade—that is, if we could 
be guaranteed that no article used in the manufacture of 
boots and shoes should be taxed, and that no increase of 
wages would be paid through the dearness of food. In 
that case it would be beneficial to us as a class, but if a 
duty were levied upon partly manufactured goods, the dif- 
ference would be the ruin of our foreign and colonial trade. 
Putting it in an objective form—if now our trade is finding 
it difficult to compete with America, Austria, and Switzer- 
land, how much greater, then, will be our difficulty if we 
have to compete against them with taxed materials and 
higher wages? Take our glacé kid, which is largely used. 
If it were only increased in value by a penny or twopence 
per foot the cost would be from 6d. to gd. per pair extra. 
‘That difference would destroy the British export to colonial 
and foreign markets. The same argument would apply to 
almost two-thirds of the materials used in the manufac- 
ture of boots. Why, it is the imports of American leather 
that have made Kettering and Northampton what they are. 
We say that if this material were charged according to the 
labour involved in its production the tax would be very 
heavy on the manufacturer.” 

“ And supposing foreign mach'nes are taxed, how would 
that affect the trade?” 

“ Nearly two-thirds of the machinery used is of American 
origin or patent, and if a tax were levied upon it we should 
again be at a serious disadvantage. It would be an addi- 
tion to the cost of production. The American facilities 
for making this machinery are greater than ours; they 
have all the patterns and necessary tools, so that even if 
we made these machines under royalties the extra cost 
would be equal to a heavy duty.” 

“ Turning now to the condition of the people engaged in 
the trade; how has the position of the workers been 
affected? Have they suffered greatly under our Free 
Trade system?” 

“The position of the workers who make boots with 
machinery has very greatly improved within the last twenty 
Take our workmen who went from London to 
There is no comparison between their con- 


Their wages 


years. 
Northampton. 
dition now and what it was twenty years ago. 


have increased in amount and also in value. They can 
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purchase far more for their money than they could then. 
Going back still further, the contrast is greater. Take 
my remembrance of the early days of the fifties. 
The condition of things in the workshops was very dif- 
ferent; the comfort and facilities of the present day were 
unknown. The workmen then earned about 20s. a week; 
they were working late at night; they were poorly clad 
and scantily fed. Now our factories close at 7 p.m. and at 
1 on Saturdays. Money wages have increased quite 25 per 
cent. to 50 per cent., whilst the increased value obtainable 
for money has greatly improved the purchasing power of 
the workers. Everything the men buy is cheaper, with the 
exception of house rent.” 

“What are the chief hindrances to the development of 
trade to-day ?” 

“Tt is well known that town land values have more than 
doubled, and the enhanced rentals consequent on this in- 
crease is a tax levied upon industry and handicaps British 
trade. Then our local rates have increased; first, by a 
natural increment, and, still further, by the relief of agri- 
cultural land of its just share of the rates, which has be- 
come an additional charge on our industry.” 

“Can anything be done to improve trade conditions ? 
Have you any suggestions to make as the result of your ex- 
perience ?” 

Mr. Branch’s reply was very prompt. “My remedy is 
this: Some time ago we were all most interested in a re- 
port in our newspapers of the departure of a party of 
500 men to Canada. They were a select body of men, 
and they went to enrich that country and to work behind 
a hostile tariff because they could obtain access to the 
land, which is cheaper and the tenure better. I would 
help them to live in England. By an improved land 
system, by improved railway facilities, and by putting these 
men on the land in England they would be retained in the 
country and they would obtain their goods from our manu- 
facturers. In this way we should open up all our natural 
resources. Then we should establish a better system of 
elementary and technical education for both workmen and 
employers. 

“ As to retaliation, if it could be shown that any foreign 
Government had selected a special industry which they in- 
tended to subsidise with the intention of ruining our trade 
in that direction, we should then be prepared to consider 
how best to meet the difficulty, but we are not prepared to 
create a condition of chaos for an hypothesis.” 


POINTS FROM SPEECHES. 


LORD GEORGE HAMILTON AT EALING. 
* PROTECTION WILL RuIN THIS CouNTRY.” 

I believe that Protection will ruin this country. (Hear, hear, 
and cries of ‘“‘ No.’’) I believe it will have a contracting and 
withering effect upon your industries and upon your export 
trade. (Voices: ‘“*No.”) I believe so—it is my firm convic- 
tion, and I have arrived at that conclusion not hastily, but 
after many and many years of :-udy of the economic facts con- 
nected with this country. There are many in this room, I 
believe, who are in favour of Protection. I am not; and if 
they adhere to their opinions, then I frankly say to them I 
cannot in any future Parliament give expression to those views; 
and if this be so, then I say with great regret, and after much 
searching of heart, ticy 1. ast find someone elsé who can 
honestly and conscientiously support Protection.—(Thursday, 
October 22.) 


OvurR PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRIES. 


The export trade of this country is not the test of the indus- 
trial condition. The export trade of this country, according 
to the alert statisticians, gives about 16 per cent. of employ- 
ment as against 84 per cent. which domestic industries ive, 
and therefore if you want to test what the condition of the 
country is you must take both employments together and com- 
pare decade by decade. I had the most exhaustive census made 
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of 1881, 1891, and rgor, and I had all the great staple indus- 
tries—internal, external, and agricultural—put together, and 
I had a comparison made of the number they employed in 
each separate period. ‘The result is that these trades and 
occupations in 1881 employed 10,600,000 persons; in 1891, 
12,400,000; and in 1901. 13,500,000; and, not only was there 
more than a proportionate increase according to population, 
but, so far as investigat.on could prove, they were better paid 
than before. And what is going on is this—that as the ,indus- 
tries of this country become more and more highly developed, 
so do the cruder methods of manufacture pass on to countries 
who are in a lower condition of industrial organisation. So it 
comes to pass that a very large proportion of the so-called 
manufactured imports which come into this country are im- 
ports which only pass through the primary form of manufac- 
ture, and come here to be worked up to a higher standard. 





SIR H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN AT STIRLING. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S BUBBLE COMPANY. 


First came the proposal for a fresh tax on food, which was 
to raise necessarily the cost of living, but, on the other hand, 
was to raise wages. Even more: Mr. Chamberlain was pre- 
pared to go into the workman’s house and to argue it out with 
him, and to tell him by how much his wages were to go up in 
order to counterbalance the rise of prices. But the promise 
of high wages so extensively advertised in May is heard of no 
more in the autumn. Old-age pensions—(laughter)—have 
come, and they have gone. (Renewed laughter.) Mr. Cham- 
berlain wrote to a workman to say that nothing would induce 
him to take up this project it pensions were not associated 
with it. (Laughter.) Where are we amid these changing and 
shifting scenes ? Can it be that this great plan, so dramatically 
produced, was not carefully thought out, and cannot be con- 
sistently maintained ? Again, there was to be some sort of 
reciprocity with the Colonies, but now it appears that the 
Colonial industries are to be effectively protected against their 
British rivals, and that we must look in the future to a hypo- 
thetical mortgage on non-existing Colonial industries for our 
reward. (Applause.) All I can say is, that if the prospectus 
of a new company were altered in this fashion, month by month, 
what should we think of the promoters? (Laughter.) If in 
May they foretold ultimate profit after a period of possible 
sacrifice, and in October declared that there would be ao 
sacrifice at all, that the shareholders would begin at once to 
make from half a farthing to twopence or twopence-halfpenny 
a week by shuffling their money from one pocket to another— 
(loud laughter)—how many people would apply for shares in 
the company ? (Renewed laughter.)—(ihursday, October 22.) 


MR. HALDANE AT EDINBURGH. 
How GERMANY CAPTURES TRADE. 


The Germans were said to have killed the chemical trade of 
this country. Take the coal-tar trade. This was a British 
industry, and we had exported coal tar to Germany. There 
it was treated by the scientific German chemists, and the 
aniline colour trade was in their hands. ‘ue Bradford manu- 
facturers took go per cent. of their colours from Germany. In 
1888 they bought £562,000, in 1898 £739,000, and in 1902 
£1,087,742. The Turkey red dye had also passed into the 
hands of the Germans, and why was this? In 1869 the ter- 
rible German chemist began his scientific researches. He had 
studied every phase, and he had swept the industry from us. 
We were out of it in the chemical trade, and had not the know- 
ledge and the enterprise to follow it up. The Germans had so 
much organised skill and science that they found out all about 
the industries, while we were content with old methods. Mr. 
Haldane indicated how the telescope trade had passed largely 
into German hands by the adoption of scientific study.— 
(Friday, October 23.) 





How CANADIAN RETALIATION AGAINST GERMANY WoRKS.— 
The Toronto correspondent of the Daily Chronicle writes that 
the Canadian surtax upon imports from Germany has now been 
in full operation for a fortnight, just long enough for the tax- 
payers of Canada to realise that they have injured themselves 
and not the Germans by Mr. Fielding’s plan of retaliation; 
in other words, they are discovering that in this case, as in 
all others, it is the consumer who pays the duty. A canvass 
of the leading importing houses in this city engaged in the 
German trade elicited the statement in each case that the effect 
of the surtax had simply been an addition of 10 cent. to the 
price of the German manufacture. Those who thought that 
the result of the additional tax upon German goods would be 
the transference of the trade to Great Britain have been com- 
pletely disappointed. Although the duty on British goods is, 
on an average, only 20 per cent., as compared with 4o on 
German imports, i.e importers say that the British manufac- 
turer has failed to embzace the opportunity, and that the 
Canadian importer has no alternative but to continue to buy 
German goods and raise his price 10 per cent. over last year’s. 
The Germans have not reduced their prices one pfennig. 
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PROTECTIONIST “PROSPERITY” 
IN SWEDEN. 





In Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Newcastle, he repeated 
his statement that since Sweden had adopted a Protec- 
tionist policy she had enjoyed a period of extraordinary 
prosperity. 

In order to refute this remarkable statement it is only 
necessary to make a few extracts from the annual report 
to the Foreign Office (3,041) of the British Consul at 
Gothenburg for the year 1902. 

Mr. Consul Duff reports that “ dividends were, on the 
whole, insignificant during 1902. The banks and sugar 
mills certainly gave good returns, but the textile industry 
showed a particularly poor result, as also the ironworks 
an. saw mills.” “The total export of iron from Gothen- 
burg in 1902 shows a decline, particularly in pig iron, and 
the diminution would have been felt more severely had 
there not existed contracts from preceding years to com- 
plete. Pig iron for export was difficult to dispose of, and 
there are large stocks in hand.” Of chemical wood-pulp, 
sulphite especially, “the last year must be looked upon 
as the worst in the annals of the industry as regards prices.” 
‘The sulphate pulp market “has been quite as bad as that 
for sulphite.” Prices in the mechanical wood-pulp market 
“have been lamentably bad, and approached the lowest 
limits ever experienced in this article.” 

The marine insurance market reveals “ prospects of 
downward tendency, possibly enhanced by falling prices, 
lessened activity in commercial transactions, and great de- 
pression in the shipping trade.” Like previous years, the 
year 1902 “ has been unsatisfactory to cotton spinners, espe- 
cially as regards the last four months.” During the latter 
months of the year “yarns have been in many instances 
sold far below the cost of production.” The stocks of 
staple goods in the weaving industry “ have increased mate- 
rially, which must be attributed to diminished consumption 
within the country. Future prospects, therefore, are not 
bright, unless generally improved times succeed with conse- 
quent increased power and consumption.” In the wool 
and woollen garment branches, “ as a natural consequence 
of foreign competition, prices have been depressed to the 
lowest figure possible.” The so-termed Swedish wool-spin- 
ning mills “seem to have worked with little advantage 
during the past year,” and there is “a real danger of over- 
production.” |” 

“The large and expensive guano and oil mills on this 
coast are altogether on the decline.” Of the condition of 
the country generally we are told that there is “less em- 
ployment for the working classes,” and that “strikes have 
not been infrequent.” 

In the Uddevalla district Mr. Vice-Consul Thorburn re- 
ports that “ business has been dull during the year,” and 


that “the affairs of the agriculturists in this dis- 
trict cannot. be said to be in a flourishing state.” 
From Warberg Mr. _ Vice-Consul Jobson writes 
that the. statistics show “a _ reduction in  im- 


ports of almost 30 per cent., which is not encouraging, 
proving, as it does, that the consuming power is on the 
decline.” However, this, he contends, is partly explained 
by the improvement in home industries and partly by the 
import vid other Swedish ports. From Halmstad, Mr. 
Vice-Consul Schele reports that “the generally unsatisfac- 
tory state of trade and commerce in 1901 in most branches 
of business has also been apparent during 1902.” The 
depression in the shipping trade has been felt severely. 
Exporters of mining timber “have been losing money to 
no small extent.” The carrying trade has given very small 
satisfaction, and “ if no improvement takes place this enter- 
prise will be greatly jeopardised.” Vice-Consul Flensburg 
writes from Malmo that “ great depression in trade has 
been prevalent during 1902, chiefly owing to strikes.” 

In this connection the following extracts from a letter, 
which appeared in the Zimes of October 23, from Mr. 
Edric H. Bayley, a large employer of labour in South 
London, are full of interest : 

“Having a business undertaking which has necessitated 
my presence there from time to time, I have had many 
opportunities of observing the condition of the people. 
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Sweden is prosperous, but its prosperity is due to its great 
natural wealth in iron mines, timber, and granite, and to 
the education and enterprise of its people. Protection has 
retarded its progress ind driven trade away, as the follow- 
ing illustration will show. Sweden formerly did a large 
and profitable export trade in bacon. A duty was placed on 
maize, and this flourishing trade was immediately destroyed, 
the farmers finding that they could not afford to keep pigs 
without the cheap maize on which they had been fed. The 
trade all went to Denmark which adopts a policy of free 
imports. Denmark, which has none of Sweden’s natural 
sources of wealth, has, under a system of free imports, ad- 
vanced in wealth and prosperity at an immensely more rapid 
rate than Sweden. It is, therefore, not surprising that at 
the recent Agricultural Congress, held last week at Copen- 
hagen, it was unanimously resolved to support a continu- 
ance of the policy of free imports. 

“During the past twenty years Sweden has had a Protec- 
tionist majority in the Riksdag, and has steadily increased 
its Protective duties, with the result that the cost of living 
has increased 20 per cent. I am not able to give the figures 
as to wages generally, but I know that in our Swedish fac- 
tory the wages are 4o per cent. less than we pay for the 
same class of work in our London factory. The rate of emi- 
gration from Sweden is as high as it is from most Protected 
countries. In the ten years 1871 to 1._» the number of emi- 
grants was 150,269; in the ten years 1891 to 1900 the number 
was 246,811, a serious drain on a country which has only a 
population of 5,000,000. Sweden, with its rich natural 
resources, ought to be, and under a Free Trade policy pos- 
sibly would be, a great manufacturing country. Its exports, 
however, consist merely in raw material, as iron and timber, 
and partly-manufactured articles, as doors, &c. Industries 
started under the Protective duties, as spinning, weaving, 
shoes, carpets, hats, &c., do no export trade. They are hot- 
house growths, paying dividends of 20 to 25 per cent. to 
their shareholders by supplying the consumers with inferior 
goods at exorbitant prices.” 


Mr. Chamberlain appears to have been singularly un- 
fortunate in holding up Sweden as a model for imitation. 





DirFicuLTIES OF Protrection.—Our Berlin correspondent 
sends us an illustration of thorough-going Protection. It has 
paid the German glove manufacturers to send their material 
abroad to be sewn, and the sewn material is admitted duty free. 
The Minister of Commerce, intending to encourage native 
‘Sewing Schools,” and to establish industry in Germany, re- 
cently issued a decree withdrawing the privilege of free import 
from the sewn material. The Berlin Chamber of Commerce has 
found it necessary to petition the Minister not to be so energeti- 
cally Protectionist, and to withdraw his decree, because, as they 
allege, the foreign stitch is essential if the German glove manu- 
facturers are to compete successfully in the foreign markets. 


Wuo Paip THE Import Duty on Corn ?—At the quarterly 
meeting of the Star Corn Millers’ Society, Oldham, on Satur- 
day, a delegate asked for an explanation of an item of Cus- 
toms rebate’ amounting to £585 which appeared in the receipts. 
The Chairman (Mr. S. Platt) explained that when the shilling 
import duty was removed they had a large quantity of corn 
in stock on which the duty had been paid, and this sum was 
allowed as rebate. The delegate observed that they were often 
told that it was the producer who paid the import duty, and 
it seemed singular that that society should be paying duties 
which some people told them the producer would pay. The 
Chairman said that a small company paid more than £10,000 
last year owing to the corn tax, and if they were subjected to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s 2s. tax the sum which they would have to 
pay would be more than £20,000 a year. x 

“ Dumpinc ” Weicomep at GLascow.—Dr. William Jacks, 
head of one of the largest iron and steel firms in Glasgow, has 
informed a Daily Chronicle correspondent that dumping 
benefits the entire community. “I will take one concrete case 
out of many similar experiences to illustrate this. My firm re- 
cently received a large order for cast-iron water-pipes from 
Canada. We inquired the price from Scotch, English, and Be'gian 
firms, but found that the latter w re considerably the lowest 
even after taking into account the one-third rebate which the 
Canadian Government allows on goods of British manufacture. 
One Scotch founder said that it would be impossible to accept 
the order unless we could sell him the necessary raw iron at 
as. 6d. per ton less than the market price, but as none of the 
pig-iron makers would make a reduction we had decided to 
accept the Belgian ouer, and had already written out the order, 
when we received two cables, one from Alabama and the other 
from Cape Breton, asking us to make a L-« for 10,000 and 
5,000 tons of foundered iron. We did so at a price which 
would enable the Scotch founders to make the pipes, and they 
got the work. The result was that though American and Cana- 
dian iron was used instead of Belgian iron, a considerable 
number of Lanarkshire workmen were employed for weeks at 
good wages. In addition, the billets were brought to this 
country in British ships, whereas had Belgium got the order 
her pig-iron would have been used and the pipes probably 
have been conveyed across the sea in foreign ships. 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


Wepnespay, October 21.—Mr. Chamberlain at Tynemouth 
demands a mandate from the electors for his policy. 

At Oldham Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Winston Churchill make 
strong Free Trade speeches. Lord Hugh said he was for 
standing in the old path of Free Trade, which had led to so 
much prosperity. Mr. Winston Churchill did not want to see 
party politicians and Government officials thrusting their butter 
fingers into all the delicate and sensitive operations of 
commerce and capital. 

The Premier of Ontario, whilst expressing support of Mr. 
Chamberlain's policy, says he attaches no importance to the 
suggestion that the colonies should not enter on new industries 
for which they have the capital and skill. 


TuurspDay, October 22.—-The Daily Chronicle announces that the 
Government will meet Parliament next year and go to the 
country during the Easter recess. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman at Stirling describes the Fiscal 
policy of Mr. Chamberlain as a one-man policy, his belief being 
that the present conditions were so satisfactory that but for 
Mr. Chamberlain there would not have been a hundred men in 
the whole country talking about tariffs and duties at this 
moment. 

Lord George Hamilton, at Ealing, while crediting Mr. 
Chamberlain with the highest motives, believes the scheme of 
Fiscal Reform to be economically unsound and industrially 
injurious. 

Sir John Gorst, at the City of London Tradesmen’s Club, 
maintains that if our commercial supremacy is threatened, it 
is because we are not as healthy nor as well instructed a people 
as some of our competitors. 

Sir E. Grey, at Alnwick, says it is on the foundation of Free 
Trade that has been reared the edifice of our national pro- 
sperity, and to break up the foundation would be to shake and 
possibly ruin that edifice. 


FripAy, October 23.—The Leamington and Warwick contest 
results in the re-election of the Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
Lyttelton, the figures being Lyttelton (U.) 2,689, Berridge (Free 
Trader) 2,499, a majority of 190. As compared with the 
election of 1900 the Liberal poll has increased 545, while the 
Unionist vote declined 106. Mr. Lyttelton declared against 
food taxes. 

Mr. Victor Cavendish says his policy is for retaliation, 
although he hates the word. 

Earl Cowper, Lord Ebrington, and Lord Monteagle join the 
Free Food League. 

Mr. Haldane, at Edinburgh, contends that the loss of certain 
British trades is due to the application of science to German 
industries. 

SATURDAY, October 24.— Mr. Brodrick, at Guildford, admits that 
Mr. Chamberlain's more advanced proposals might involve some 
sacrifice in the first instance on the part of the working classes, 
and upon some aspects of that scheme we required more infor- 
mation before we took any further step. 

Mr. Asquith, at Newcastle, asks Mr. Chamberlain to state 
why, if the tax on food does not fall on the consumer, he 
exempted maize and bacon? Mr. Chamberlain said maize was 
the food of the poorest and bacon the staple food of many of 
the population. But if the foreigner paid the tax, why should 
he not pay on the food of the poorest ? 

Sir A. Hood, Chief Ministerial Whip, says he sees no reason 
why the general election should not take place in 1904 or 
1995. 

Monpay, October 26.—Mr. Chamberlain writes to a Birmingham 
correspondent that, ‘‘unless we are content to fall back into 
the condition of a second Holland, and be a distributing and 
not a manufacturing nation, we must wake up and meet the 
new conditions.” 

Tvuespay, October 27.—Lord Hugh Cecil calls attention to the 
fact that no fewer than eight members of the Cabinet that 
took office in 1895 belong to the Unionist Free Food League. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Liverpool, pledges himself that his 
scheme shall not involve an increase in the cost of food. He 
urges that consistency and interest require that trade unions 
should give him their support. 

Mr. Arthur Elliott at Durham, says our Free Trade policy 
cannot be reversed except after years of struggle, difficulty, 
and possible turmoil. The Blue Book showed that so far from 
there being industrial decay, there was every prospect of a 
great, glorious, and prosperous future. 

Lord Dunglass retires from the Unionist candidature for 
Berwickshire, being opposed to both Mr. Balfour's and Mr, 
Chamberlain's policies. 

Replying to a correspondent on the question of the Free 
Trade Unionists rejoining the Liberal Party, the Duke of 
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Devonshire says that the proceedings at the conference at 
Newcastle last week may make it necessary for Unionists to 
reconsider their position. 

Mr. G. H. Reid, in opening his campaign for the Common- 
wealth Parliament, says the free traders are prepared to make 
substantial concessions to the Motherland, and not sham con- 
cessions such as are proposed by the Ministry. 

It having been stated by a Bristol paper that Sir M. Hicks 
Beach intends to support Mr. Balfour's policy, the former tele- 
graphs, ‘‘ Shall state my views on Sheffield policy in speech.” 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE FREE 
TRADE UNION. 

NOW READY- . , 

THE FREE TRADE UNION HANDBOOK 


FOR SPEAKERS ON THE 


TARIFF QUESTION. 


Price 6d. Post Free 7d. 





THIRTEENTH THOUSAND. 


“THROUGH PREFERENCE TO PROTECTION,” 
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